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Chapter 10 


Byzantine Historical Writing, 500-920 


Anthony Kaldellis 


The centuries covered in this chapter can be divided into three 140-year periods: 
(a) AD 500-640, the end of late antiquity, when historiography flourished in 
many genres;' (b) 640-780, when Byzantium struggled to resist Arab conquest, 
and few surviving texts were produced; and (c) 780-920, an age of recovery for 
the state and literature, when older traditions were resynthesized and the founda- 
tions for new developments were laid. 

By AD 500, after the fall of the West, the society of the Eastern Empire was 
mostly Greek-speaking, Christian, and specifically Roman in its political or 
national consciousness.” The ‘usable past’ available to historians was therefore 
complex, consisting of incommensurate components that defined different sites 
of the culture. Even as Christians the Byzantines had two historical traditions 
with a different significance: a symbolic national history in the Old Testament 
that was known textually and had reached closure, and Church history, which 
was directly lived. As Romans they traced their state and secular society back to 
the early empire and Republic, and from there to the kings and ultimately Troy. 
This was a different past and it was not clear how the two could be integrated 
(they never were). Moreover, being Romans, they did not include Greece in this 
history, but as their language and literary modes were Greek they necessarily 
engaged with Greek history even when writing about themselves as Romans or 
Christians. It was the interplay among these different pasts (religious or political; 
symbolic or lived; finished or ended), and the effect of literary form on historical 
content, that shaped the evolution of historiography in early Byzantium. 

Broadly speaking, the literary forms used for writing history (whether Roman, 
Christian, or in combination) were, in descending order of scope, the universal 


! More historians are attested for this period than can be discussed here; emphasis will be on 
works that survive, at least partially. For others the interested reader should consult the surveys cited 
in the bibliography. Also, the footnotes will be reserved for specific points: the editions, translations, 
and surveys in the bibliography contain standardized discussions of each author. 

> Fergus Millar, A Greek Roman Empire: Power and Belief under Theodosius II, 408-450 (Berkeley, 
2006); and Anthony Kaldellis, Hellenism in Byzantium: The Transformations of Greek Identity and 
the Reception of the Classical Tradition (Cambridge, 2007), ch. 2. 
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chronicle, from the beginning (however defined) to the present, which synchro- 
nized the traditions of different nations; narratives focusing on a specific period, 
war, or reign; and biography. 

It was also toward the beginning of the sixth century that the last histories with 
an openly pagan outlook were produced. Hesychios of Miletoss Roman and 
General History began with Belos, king of Assyria, and ended with the death of 
the emperor Anastasios in 518. Its book-divisions coincided with major breaks in 
Roman history: Troy; the founding of Rome; the Republic down to Caesar; the 
empire. The work is interesting for the Roman slant it imparts to the format of 
the universal chronicle. It seems to have contained no Christian material. Only 
brief fragments survive and a long passage on the history of Byzantion before its 
refoundation as Constantinople. They are of low value, mostly legends, fanciful 
aetiologies, and pagan miracles, and they flout chronology. But they are pointed. 
In the passage on Byzantion, Hesychios gave the city a history parallel to that of 
Rome, leading to its refoundation as Constantinople (New Rome). By rewriting 
its topography in terms of pagan mythology, Hesychios cast Constantinople as a 
pagan city, erasing Christianity even from his account of Constantine. So while 
it is a history in form, the work is closer in content and intent to pagan antiquar- 
ian works such as Macrobius’s Saturnalia and Ioannes Lydos’s On the Months? 

In Hesychios we have a positive pagan view of Constantine. We find the oppo- 
site in the polemically pagan New History of Zosimos, an official of the fisc in late 
fifth- and early sixth-century Constantinople. This work covers Roman history 
from Augustus to 410 in six books, of which the last is unfinished. In the ninth 
century, Photios claimed that Zosimos followed the anti-Christian history of 
Eunapios (now lost). Eunapios had covered the years 270-404 in continuation of 
Dexippos, who had begun in mythological times and ended in 270. Zosimos cov- 
ers the period from Augustus to 235 in a few pages; he relies on Dexippos for 
235-70, making his history the most important extant narrative of those troubled 
years; on Eunapios for 270-404; and on Olympiodoros for 404-10. He does not 
enjoy a high reputation as a historian, being a rather uncritical epitomator. His 
narrative detail, chronological system, and even his view of individuals change as 
he switches between them. But the choice of years to be covered was his and 
indicates that he knew what he wanted to prove. His preface offers an interesting 
view of Roman history. Invoking Polybius, who recounted how the Romans had 
conquered the world in under fifty-three years, Zosimos explains that it was the 
gods who had made this possible. And ‘whereas Polybius tells how the Romans 
won their empire in a short time, I intend to show how they lost it in an equally 
short time by their own crimes’ (1.57), thus the need for a mew history.‘ Zosimos 
believed that Rome fell because it abandoned its gods. He blames Constantine 


> Anthony Kaldellis, “The Works and Days of Hesychios the Illoustrios of Miletos’, Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine Studies, 45 (2005), 381-403. 
4 Warren Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians (New York, 2007), 111. 
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for this as well as for his personal and military flaws. Zosimos, then, was the first 
historian of ‘the fall of the Roman Empire’, for which he blamed Christianity, an 
idea that has echoed in modern times.’ Military historians also still wrestle with 
his hostile account of Constantine’s frontier policy. 

The second curious component of Zosimos’s preface is its denunciation of the 
monarchy as an ineffective and potentially corrupt form of rule, presumably 
compared to the victorious Republic (yet Zosimos did have at least one imperial 
hero, Julian, who briefly restored the cults).° For all his faults, then, Zosimos was 
the last Roman historian who held an openly pagan and implicitly Republican 
viewpoint. 

Finally, it is worth noting in connection with late pagan historiography the 
Philosophical History (formerly known as the Life of Isidoros) written in 517-26 by 
Damaskios, the last head of the Platonic Academy when Justinian closed the 
schools. It survives in fragments. It was a prosopographical and topographical 
gazetteer of late Platonism, albeit in narrative. It was not hagiographic in tone. In 
the ninth century, Photios noted that Damaskios did ‘not leave a single one of 
those on whom he has lavished praise without some deficiency’. The most recent 
editor of the text called him ‘the social historian of late antique Platonism who 
uses the prosopographical technique in order to set in relief social and spiritual 
change’ and the Philosophical History ‘really a satire on the current educational 
system judged by its results.” It merits mention due to the prominent political 
and social role played by Damaskios’s colleagues at the end of the fifth century. 
‘And indeed’, he wrote, ‘politics offers great possibilities for doing what is 
good...also for courage’.® 

The Christian historical tradition has been discussed more fully by Michael 
Whitby.’ It is worth commenting, however, on how dynamic it was in the sixth 
century. The Ecclesiastical History of Zacharias (later bishop of Mytilene), which 
covered the years 450-91, was translated into Syriac and extended down to 569. 
At the end of the century, Euagrios of Antioch wrote another Ecclesiastical History 
covering the years 428-594, which survives in the original. Annalistic chronicles 
were updated, for example Marcellinus Comes continued in Latin the chronicle 
of Eusebios-Jerome from 378-518 and then to 534. Ioannes Malalas of Antioch 
wrote in more popular Greek a massive chronicle from the Creation to 527 
(expanded to 565), which is full of odd information and cites otherwise unknown 


5 Cf. Walter Goffart, ‘Zosimus, The First Historian of Rome’s Fall’, American Historical Review, 
76 (1971), 412-41, somewhat exaggerated. 

€ Francois Paschoud, ‘La digression antimonarchique de préambule de l “Histoire nouvelle”’, in 
Paschoud, Cing études sur Zosime (Paris, 1975), 1-23. 

7 Polymnia Athanassiadi, Damascius: The Philosophical History (Athens, 1999), 41-2; and Photios, 
Bibliotheke cod. 181 (here T 3, pp. 334-41). 

8 Fr. 124; cf. Polymnia Athanassiadi, ‘Persecution and Response in Late Paganism: The Evidence 
of Damascius’, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 113 (1993), 1-29. 

? Michael Whitby, ‘Imperial Christian Historiography’, in Andrew Feldherr and Grant Hardy 
(eds.), The Oxford History of Historical Writing, vol. 1: Beginnings to AD 600 (Oxford, 2011), 346-71. 
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sources; it survives only in epitome. Despite considerable attention paid to this 
work and the trust that some have placed in him as representing sixth-century 
mentality, Malalas has recently been exposed as a forger, plagiarist, and inven- 
tor.” In the seventh century, the Paschal Chronicle covered the entire period from 
Adam to 630, providing particularly useful information for the later years. 

By far the most important historical sources from the years 550-640 were the 
military and diplomatic narratives written in imitation of ancient historians such 
as Thucydides. Prokopios, secretary of the general Belisarios and one of the best 
ancient and medieval historians, wrote on the wars of Justinian against the 
Persians, Vandals, and Goths, including the Balkan raids of the Huns and Slavs, 
focusing on the years 527-51. His work was continued to 559 by the lawyer and 
poet Agathias, who wrote around 580. He in turn was continued by Menandros, 
writing under the emperor Maurikios (582-602) and covering the years 558-82 
(his work survives only in fragments, albeit many and long ones). The last in the 
series was Theophylaktos, covering the reign of Maurikios but writing under 
Herakleios (610—41), after the latter’s defeat of Persia in 628 and possibly while 
the Arabs were conquering the East in the late 630s.!! This historiographical relay 
would continue, with no major gaps though with occasional delays, divergent 
traditions, and different literary formats, down to the end of the empire in 1453. 
What made it possible was the continuity of the Roman state and the cohesion 
of its society. ‘Romans’ appear on almost every page of these works, ‘Christians’ 
almost never, even though these Romans were also Christians. 

The classicizing historians focused on warfare, providing detailed and dra- 
matic accounts of campaigns, sieges, and battles. Professionally, they were secre- 
taries and lawyers in the capital though most were provincials.!* Only Prokopios 
had first-hand experience of war. Being posted with Belisarios in the East, Africa, 
and Italy gave him the impetus and access to write the Wars, though his ability to 
do so was premised on his classical education. In their presentation, organization 
of material, and language they follow the ancient historians. As in Thucydides, 
narratives are annalistic and divided into military fronts (e.g. Italy or the Balkans). 
Prokopios took this to the extreme of bundling each theatre into a separate com- 
position. His successors alternated among them, year-by-year or until the action 
in one place had reached a recognizable conclusion. The military narrative was 
complemented by diplomacy on the one hand and ethnography on the other. 


1° Treadgold, The Early Byzantine Historians, 246-56. 

!! For Prokopios see Averil Cameron, Procopius and the Sixth Century (London and New York, 
1996); Anthony Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea: Tyranny, History, and Philosophy at the End of 
Antiquity (Philadelphia, 2004); Cameron, Agathias (Oxford, 1970); Kaldellis, “The Historical and 
Religious Views of Agathias: A Reinterpretation’, Byzantion, 69 (1999), 206-52; and Michael Whitby, 
The Emperor Maurice and His Historian: Theophylact Simocatta on Persian and Balkan Warfare 
(Oxford, 1988). 

12 Geoffrey Greatrex, “Lawyers and Historians in Late Antiquity’, in Ralph W. Mathisen (ed.), 
Law, Society, and Authority in Late Antiquity (Oxford, 2001), 148-61. 
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Based in the capital, historians could consult diplomats and records. For exam- 
ple, Justinian’s foreign minister Petros Patrikios appears often in these histories; 
he also left memoranda possibly used by Menandros when he quoted the treaty 
of 562 with Persia (fr. 6.1), a crucial document." It will be remembered that 
Thucydides likewise quoted the treaties between Athens and Sparta (in Book 5). 
Prokopios, a generals secretary, had first-hand knowledge of the workings of 
imperial diplomacy and had probably drafted some of the documents he would 
later quote (in more literary versions) in his Wars. 

The tradition of ethnography derived from Herodotus rather than Thucydides. 
Contact with new peoples in late antiquity, often hostile, enabled historians to 
imitate and rival their peers in writing about foreign customs and exotic distant 
places. Agathias’s informant at the Persian court gave him extensive knowledge 
about Sasanid customs and history. Ethnography became de rigueur even when 
it was not strictly relevant. Theophylaktos digresses about China (7.7-9). The 
expansion of ethnography reflected the intense diplomacy between the increas- 
ingly centralized states of this age and the fact that historians had access to such 
sources. Therefore, in these histories we learn more about the frontiers and what 
lay beyond them than we do about life inside the empire, excepting the palace, 
and even then only from the diplomatic standpoint or when there was a con- 
spiracy or riot. Otherwise domestic reporting concerns natural disasters such as 
plagues and earthquakes, again following classical models. '6 

We rely on these histories for their factual content but must realize that they 
were also literary compositions. They were not written in the spoken Greek of 
the sixth century but in the Attic dialect, often a denser version of it than was 
used by ancient writers. This meant that contemporary realities were described 
in a formal idiom and often assimilated to classical parallels, though historical 
reality was not necessarily distorted in the drawing of parallels.” This manner of 
writing created distance, which was good for thinking critically, but it also drew 
the composition into the ideological orbit of the classics. We must remember, for 
example, that what was called a polis in the sixth century aD was not like its Bc 
counterpart. Moreover, narratives had to be dramatic, with suspense, reversals, 
irony, and touches of Herodotean fatalism. History was meant to be both useful 


13 Panagiotos Antonopoulos, [étpo¢ Matpixios: ‘O Puavtivóç Ginlwudrns, &&iwuatobyoc Kat 
ovyypadéas (Athens, 1990). 

14 Averil Cameron, ‘Agathias on the Sassanians’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 23-4 (1969-70), 67-183; 
and C. Questa, ‘Il morto e la madre: Romei e Persiani nelle “Storie” de Agatia, Lares, 55 (1989), 
375-405. 

5 Zhang Xu-shan, H Kiva Koa To Budvrio (Ioannina, 1998). 

16 Anthony Kaldellis, “The Literature of Plague and the Anxieties of Piety in Sixth-Century 
Byzantium’, in Franco Mormando and Thomas Worcester (eds.), Piety and Plague: From Byzantium 
to the Baroque (Kirksville, Miss., 2007), 1-22. 

eg. G. Soyter, ‘Die Glaubwiirdigkeit des Geschichtschreibers Prokopios von Kaisareia’, 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 44 (1951), 541-5; and Jakov Ljubarskij, “New Trends in the Study of 
Byzantine Historiography’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 47 (1993), 131-8, at 132. 
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and pleasant.'* Yet whereas Prokopios probably wrote to be read, Agathias and 
Theophylaktos intended their works also for performance in the capital.! So the 
speeches they gave their characters (especially generals before battle) and the pro- 
contra legal debates practically constituted rhetorical displays by the authors 
themselves, who thereby advertised their learning and skill as orators before the 
court. This performative context may have shaped the texts in other ways too, 
especially in the case of Agathias, a leading literary figure of the capital. There are 
passages where he turns factual narration subtly into mythology and legend, 
baiting readers to follow the trail of learned allusions.” It is also likely that he 
wrote at length about earthquakes partly because Prokopios had already ‘taker’ 
plagues. Writing a history added to one’s literary and rhetorical portfolio; it was 
not a profession. 

This socio-literary analysis, however, gives a limited impression of these histor- 
ians goals, which went beyond entertainment and affectation. They chose their 
words carefully: pre-battle speeches, to give one example, resonate with the over- 
all narrative and help readers understand motives and strategy; anecdotes known 
to have been unhistorical nevertheless carry symbolic significance; and past events 
are code for talking indirectly and tactfully about the present.”’ On a deeper level, 
scholars are increasingly regarding these historians as thoughtful commentators 
on the events of their times, who identified key themes relating to policy, reli- 
gion, and social values, upon which they developed subtle reflections throughout 
the course of their narratives. Prokopios was the most brilliant here. He was the 
only one who wrote about a living emperor and his purpose was to expose the 
corruption, incompetence, and criminality of Justinian’s regime. He did so cov- 
ertly in the Wars, through a variety of literary devices including the use of speeches 
and through subtle allusions to ancient texts that ‘filled out’ the point he was 
hinting at, and openly in the Secret History, a unique reportage that lists the 
regime’s crimes and depravity, supplementing the Wars. Prokopios also insinuates 
that history is governed partly by human effort but mostly by chance, not provi- 
dence, and in the Persian War he seems to connect the decline of Roman warfare 
and the loss of political freedom to religious servility.?? 

The deeper themes of Agathias’s Histories are not as deeply embedded into his 
narrative but they are more overtly philosophical. In the preface he presents his- 
tory as the handmaiden of philosophy whose purpose is to inculcate political and 


!8 Anthony Kaldellis, ‘Agathias on History and Poetry’, Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Studies, 38 
(1997), 295-305. 

1 Joseph D. C. Frendo, ‘History and Panegyric in the Age of Heraclius: The Literary Background 
to the Composition of the Histories of Theophylact Simocatta, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 42 (1988), 
143-56. 

2 Anthony Kaldellis, “Things Are Not What They Are: Agathias Mythistoricus and the Last Laugh 
of Classical Culture’, Classical Quarterly, 53 (2003), 295-300. 

2! Kaldellis, Procopius of Caesarea; and Frendo, “History and Panegyric’, 151-3. 

» Anthony Kaldellis, ‘Prokopios’ Persian War: A Thematic and Literary Analysis, in Ruth 
Macrides (ed.), History as Literature in Byzantium (Aldershot, 2010), 253-72. 
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moral virtue. In Book 5, however, he reveals that this can be accomplished by 
falsely representing misfortunes as divine punishment (5.4). This, we now realize, 
has already shaped his coverage of earthquakes: have we been taken in all along?” 
Theophylaktos prefaced his work with a dialogue between queen Philosophy and 
her daughter History. What this means in terms of his narrative has yet to be 
worked out; however, where he was once accused of being verbose and obscure, 
it is now argued that, writing about the reign of a good but flawed ruler who suf- 
fered a horrible end, and writing when the world was falling apart, Theophylaktos 
infused his narrative with tragic qualities and sad resonances. 

These historians were independent authors. They did not take orders from the 
court and their views were nuanced. In his preface, Agathias recognized that it was 
easier to write about those who had died. Prokopios was braver and rarer in writ- 
ing about the present regime, which he loathed. As for religion, only Theophylaktos 
was certainly a Christian. He was the first to include a sermon in his narrative 
(4.16), creating interesting performative opportunities for himself. Prokopios and 
Agathias discuss religion as if they were neutral outsiders, which I believe they 
were. All were sophisticated writers and drew on the classics, each in his own way, 
to fashion tragic or philosophical histories. They deserve closer readings. 

Greek was not the only language of historiography in this period, though it 
was dominant. The first surviving Syriac history is the so-called Chronicle of 
Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite, an account of the plagues and wars that struck Edessa 
and its environs in 494-506, especially the Persian war of 502-6. It is a local 
chronicle that combines pietism (war and plague are divine punishments) with 
extraordinarily detailed information about administration and local society. The 
annalistic format is superficial; in reality it is a continuous narrative, a political 
history uninterested in doctrinal controversy, influenced by the Greek tradition, 
and as Roman in outlook as any other Byzantine work of this period (‘Syriac’ was 
not a competing identity in the empire despite it being a separate academic dis- 
cipline today).” 

After the Persian and Arab conquests of the early seventh century, the Syriac 
tradition continued outside the empire. The Latin tradition, by contrast, dwin- 
dled internally during the sixth century, as even imperial administration and law 
began to be conducted in Greek. Still, Latin remained viable for history until 
mid-century. The chronicle of Marcellinus Comes was mentioned above; its 
author was a courtier of Justinian.” Official patronage also accounts for the epic 
poem by Flavius Cresconius Corippus on the North African campaigns of the 


2 Kaldellis, “The Historical and Religious Views of Agathias’. 

% Stephanos Efthymiades, ‘A Historian and his Tragic Hero: A Literary Reading of Theophylaktos 
Simokattes’ Ecumenical History’, in Macrides (ed.), History as Literature in Byzantium, 169-86. 

# Frank R. Trombley and John W. Watt, The Chronicle of Pseudo-Joshua the Stylite (Liverpool, 
2000), pp. xi-lv. 

2% For the linguistic background see Brian Croke, Count Marcellinus and his Chronicle (Oxford, 
2001), 86-8. 
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Byzantine general Ioannes Troglita in 549 (modelled on Virgil) and another on 
the accession of Justin II in 565, both underutilized but important narrative 
sources for warfare and diplomacy respectively (see especially the reception of the 
Avars by Justin in Book 3).7 A bizarre production of this period is the Getica 
[Gothic History] by Jordanes, a Roman official of Gothic descent active in 
Constantinople around 551, which endorses Justinian’s war against the Goths but 
also eulogizes Gothic history. For long Jordanes was believed to have only copied 
Cassiodoruss History of the Goths and not to deserve serious attention as an his- 
torian. He traces the history of the Goths back thousands of years, fusing their 
history with that of the Skyths and Getae and recounting their battles with 
Amazons and such. But, as with Hesychios, this fancy had a point, which was to 
draw the Goths into the orbit of classical history and literature and confer literary 
legitimacy on them as a people. There has been much debate on the literary and 
ideological aspects of the Getica.* 

A mixture of Greek and Latin learning is represented by Ioannes Lydos’s anti- 
quarian work On the Magistracies of the Roman State. Lydos was a professor of 
Latin in Constantinople and a civil official of the praetorian prefecture. He wrote 
in Greek but relied heavily on Latin scholarship and terminology. Despite hailing 
from Asia Minor, he was committed to the Latinity of the empire and resisted the 
use of Greek in the administration. On the Magistracies traces many contempo- 
rary institutions of the state, including offices, insignia, and titles, and in particu- 
lar of the prefecture, back to the Republic and even to the kings. It is a mine for 
ancient Latin antiquarianism, almost all of which is lost, but what is most inter- 
esting is Lydoss historical argument that the Roman kings and, later, the emper- 
ors were all tyrants, while the only period of freedom in Roman history was the 
Republic. This argument seems to have been aimed indirectly at Justinian, whose 
reforms were abolishing many of the traditions Lydos cherished, such as the con- 
sulship. As an antiquarian, Lydos was in step with other Justinianic projects such 
as the compilation of Roman law and the rhetorical respect for Roman tradition, 
but in his religion and Republicanism he was closer to Zosimos.” 

The sixth century was unusually rich in literary production, for reasons that 
have yet to be explained. Most of the genres of antiquity were represented, along 
with some new experiments. Historical writing in particular ran the gamut of 
genres from universal chronicles (Roman or Christian), classicizing histories, 


27 Yves Moderan, ‘Corippe et l'occupation byzantine de l'Afrique: Pour une nouvelle lecture de la 
Johannide’, Antiquités africaines, 22 (1986), 195-212; and Averil Cameron, Flavius Cresconius Corippus 
in laudem lustini Augusti minoris (London, 1976). 

# Brian Croke, ‘Jordanes and the Immediate Past’, Historia, 54 (2005), 473-94, with references 
in n. 2. 

# Anthony Kaldellis, “Republican Theory and Political Dissidence in Ioannes Lydos’, Byzantine 
and Modern Greek Studies, 29 (2005), 1-16; Kaldellis, “The Religion of Ioannes Lydos’, Phoenix, 57 
(2003), 300-16; and, in general, Michael Maas, John Lydos and the Roman Past: Antiquarianism and 
Politics in the Age of Justinian (London, 1992). 
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biography, historical epic poetry, ethnography, and antiquarian research. Syriac 
and Latin were also used, and some authors were pagans (though only on the 
Greek side). Much historical thought was influenced by ancient philosophy, espe- 
cially Plato. 

All this came to a crashing halt in the mid-seventh century. We must wait until 
780 for the tradition to restart in the extant corpus. The destructive wars, perma- 
nent loss of three-fifths of Roman territory, militarization of the state and society, 
disappearance of the provincial elites that had produced the literati, and lack of 
funding for high culture, all contributed to a sudden decline. Also, ‘no urban 
chronicler would have been attracted by the litany of military failures on the 
contracting eastern frontier....[P]atrons were not interested in commissioning 
embarrassing narratives of defeats.”*° 

Certainly some record of events was kept, including the sources used by 
Nikephoros and Theophanes for the period after 630 (the terminus of the Paschal 
Chronicle). Attempts to define those lost sources are complex and conjectural;*! it 
is best to bypass them here. While many texts from this period have historical 
value, few constitute what we may call historical writing. One exception is the col- 
lection of the miracles of St Demetrios of Thessalonike.* The first collection is 
attributed to Ioannes, bishop of the city in the early seventh century, and while it 
does refer to the barbarian threats against the city in the late sixth century, those 
events form a backdrop to conventional healing tales and rhetorical praise of the 
saints virtues. The second collection, by contrast, compiled anonymously in 
the late seventh century, is basically a military narrative of the sieges of the city by 
the Avars and Slavs, with detailed accounts of the enemy’s machines. While this 
collection’s purpose also is to praise Demetrios and persuade the reader that the 
city’s salvation was due to him and not the citizens’ efforts, it is also a kind of local 
chronicle and a key source for Balkan history. In the preface the author even invokes 
Josephus’s account of the siege of Jerusalem as a model. It is certainly a different 
kind of history than was usual in Byzantium; for example, in contrast to Prokopios 
and the rest, there are almost no ‘Romans in here, only ‘Christians’, even though 
they were also Romans. This text is rarely included in surveys of Byzantine histori- 
ography, largely because the latter is defined narrowly in terms of genre. 

There is a fine line between a historical source and historical writing. The 
author of the second collection certainly imagined himself a historian and was 
versed in military narrative. There was precedent. In the late fifth century, the 


% Michael Whitby, “Greek Historical Writing after Procopius: Variety and Vitality’, in Averil 
Cameron and Lawrence I. Conrad (eds.), The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East, vol. 1: Problems 
in the Literary Source Material (Princeton, 1992), 25-79. 

3! Cyril Mango and Roger Scott in The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: Byzantine and Near 
Eastern History AD 284-813, trans. Mango and Scott (Oxford, 1997), pp. lxxxii—xci. 

» Paul Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de Saint Démétrius et la pénétration des Slaves 
dans le Balkans, 2 vols. (Paris, 1979-81), i. 168-9; cf. James C. Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessal- 
oniki: Civic Patron and Divine Protector, 4th-7th Centuries CE (Harrisburg, Penn., 1999), ch. 4. 
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collector of the miracles of St Thekla cast himself in the Herodotean tradition. 
Though his focus was less on warfare, he tells many stories, including personal 
narratives, that illuminate the society of late-antique Seleukeia. The Miracles of St 
Artemios does the same for seventh-century Constantinople.* If historical texts 
proper had not survived from Byzantium, a chapter of this volume would have 
been devoted to these. The same is true of many saints’ ‘Lives’, especially of saints 
who were active at the court or were involved in ecclesiastical controversies that 
inevitably became political affairs. In the Life of St Stephanos the Younger we may 
glimpse the capital, court, and politics of Constantinople under Konstantinos V 
(mid-eighth century); the Life of Patriarch Euthymios is a form of court chronicle 
from the early tenth century.” More attention should be given to them as forms 
of historical writing; after all, the historians of the tenth century believed them to 
be just that and relied on such sources extensively for their narratives.*° 

The historiographical tradition proper would eventually be revived, but some 
of its elements were delayed or lost. In the period covered by this chapter, there 
were to be no more classicizing histories written in the high Attic style that con- 
sidered a single reign or a few years of warfare; no more antiquarianism; and no 
ethnography. The latter is oddly absent or rare in later Byzantine historiography 
altogether, a lapse that has received little attention (and no explanation). Middle 
Byzantine writers had little to say, for example about Arab culture (by contrast we 
know the layout of Attila’s tent; what Huns ate; etc.). 

Another development was the gradual fusion of political and ecclesiastical his- 
tory. In late antiquity, the two were generally separate. Eusebius had defined 
Church history in opposition to the military and political interests of the ancient 
historians (Book 5, preface). His successors, however, especially Sokrates in the 
early fifth century (Book 5, preface), had to admit that the two spheres could not 
be separated, especially in a Christian empire. By the late sixth century, Euagrios 
was copying sections of Prokopioss Wars into his Ecclesiastical History, while even 
Theophylaktos, the last classicizing historian, included a sermon in his narrative. 
By the time of Nikephoros and Theophanes (so around 800), the two disciplines 
were slowly melding. 

The Short History of Nikephoros (an imperial secretary at the time, in his 
twenties, later patriarch of Constantinople: 806-15) covers the years 602-769 
in sixty-five pages. It is a continuation of Theophylaktos only in picking up 
where he left off and in aiming at the high style (but with few speeches and no 


% Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla: A Literary Study (Washington, DC, 
2006), 113-20. 

* Virgil S. Crisafulli and John W. Nesbit, The Miracles of St. Artemios: A Collection of Miracle 
Stories by an Anonymous Author of Seventh-Century Byzantium (Leiden, 1997). 

35 Apostolos Karpozilos, Bufavtivoi ioropikoi Kal xpovoypaot, 2 vols. (Athens, 1997-2002), ii. 
170-82; and Alexander Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature, 2 vols. (Athens, 1999-2006), 
i. 183-98; ii. 103—II. 

6 Anthony Kaldellis, Genesios: On the Reigns of the Emperors (Canberra, 1998), pp. xxiii-xxiv. 
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ethnography). Phokas (602-10) and Konstas II (641-68) receive only a sentence 
each. “What Nikephoros did, to all intents and purposes, was to paraphrase into 
ancient Greek a small number of chronicle sources written in “vulgar” Greek... . In 
the first part, he went to some trouble to camouflage the “chronicle element” and 
even suppressed (to our great regret) nearly all the dates.” His account of the 
Herakleian dynasty (610-711) is largely secular, except for a notice on the Sixth 
Ecumenical Council (680-1). It is not much by way of religious history, but still 
more than Prokopios would allow. He notes the origin of Iconoclasm under Leon 
III (60) and its first stages (62), a heresy he would resist as patriarch when Leon 
V reintroduced it later. Nikephoros’s view of Konstantinos V, a successful emperor, 
is coloured by an intense hatred of Iconoclasm. We have here the first history of 
the Roman state written from a partisan doctrinal standpoint. 

The great historiographical monuments of this period are the chronicles of 
Georgios Synkellos (from the Creation to 284) and Theophanes the Confessor 
(284-813). Little is known of Georgios’s life, except that he was the secretary of 
the patriarch Tarasios (synkellos). His Chronographical Selection, over five hundred 
pages long and finished around 810, was the largest, most ambitious such project 
to date, and was the labour of many years. Its principal goal is to reduce the his- 
tory of the Old Testament and the Church to an ordered timeline with precise 
dates. So biblical chronology is its backbone, to which Egyptian, Babylonian, and 
later Greek and Roman timelines are subsequently integrated. Georgios polemi- 
cally dates the Incarnation to 5.500 anno mundi and rejects the idea, found in 
Berossos, that Babylon existed before the Flood (14-16): he and Egyptian writers 
(Manetho) must have copied the Bible when their stories seem similar to it (23-4). 
Events are accordingly dated from the Creation, but there is an attempt to syn- 
chronize all available traditions, for example the Flood is computed in the 
Hebrew, Egyptian, and Roman calendar (even though Rome had not yet been 
founded: 22-3). Georgioss Hellenistic section also focuses on the East, tracking 
the history of the Jews rather than the Romans. Its account of imperial history 
includes ap dates and focuses on the Jews and the Church (Acts; the siege of 
Jerusalem; Christian writers and bishops; and the persecutions). 

Georgios relied heavily on past chronographers, even if he criticized them on 
some points. In fact, the works of some are known largely from his quotations (e.g. 
Julius Africanus; Annianos), though there is controversy regarding whether he 
knew them first-hand and whether he had personally travelled in the East and used 
Syriac intermediary scholarship.** But there are other ways of gauging the signifi- 
cance of his work. First, it meant that only in Byzantium and after the start of the 


7 The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor, 6. 

% William Adler, Time Immemorial: Archaic History and its Sources in Christian Chronography 
from Julius Africanus to George Syncellus (Washington, DC, 1990), ch. 5; and Adler and Paul Tuffin 
in The Chronography of George Synkellos: A Byzantine Chronicle of Universal History from the Creation, 
trans. Adler and Tuffin (Oxford, 2002), pp. lx-lxxxiii. 
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ninth century could anyone gain a synoptic and synchronic view of ancient history 
including Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome, which was impossible in the 
West until modern times. ‘Ancient history’ for some Byzantines was not just Greece 
and Rome but the entire Near East. And, second, despite imposing a biblical frame- 
work on non-biblical peoples, the chronicle conversely historicized sacred history, 
chopping the Bible up and forcing the pieces into narrative modes and historio- 
graphical concerns and computations that ultimately were of Greek origin. 
Georgios apparently intended to continue his chronicle to the present but was 
prevented by illness. According to his friend Theophanes, ‘he bequeathed to me 
the book he had written and provided materials with a view to completing what 
was missing....I did not set down anything of my own composition but have 
made a selection from the ancient historians...and consigned to their proper 
places the events of every year, arranged without confusion (3-4). The extent of 
the materials bequeathed to Theophanes is controversial, but it does not affect 
how we should read and evaluate the work. The chronicle of Theophanes (to use 
the conventional name) extends from Diocletian (284) to Michael I (813) in five 
hundred pages. Each year is dated from the Creation, Incarnation, the regnal year 
of the Roman emperor, Persian or Arab ruler, and each of the five patriarchs 
of the Church. ‘In this manner the readers may be able to know in which year of 
each emperor what event took place, be it military or ecclesiastical or civic 
or popular or of any other kind’ (4). The work, then, represents the first attempt 
to integrate the Roman and ecclesiastical traditions of history, more so than in 
Nikephoros, only in Theophanes the two histories are side-by-side in each annual 
entry, taken from different sources, rather than integrated into one organic con- 
ception. The tenth-century imperial biographies would come closer to that. 
Theophanes is the major source for the seventh- and eighth-century gap, and 
many studies have attempted to identify his sources (which he rarely does) and 
determine the accuracy of his dates. There is also concern over whether his chron- 
icle is more than the sum of its parts. Comparing his text with that of his sources 
(where they can be identified, so mostly for before 630), it seems that he did edit 
the disparate material that he had, but only up to a point.” As a result, his text is 
linguistically mixed, following his sources. Sometimes he preserves different 
spellings of the same name. The use of conflicting sources also created a degree of 
incoherence. Thus the Iconoclast emperor Leon III is pious at 396 and impious 
at 399. Some entries relate the events of many years, when Theophanes was copy- 
ing a continuous narrative such as Prokopios (for the sixth century). He tended 
to judge the eighth-century emperors by their position on icons rather than their 
success as rulers, which was often substantial in the case of Leon III and 
Konstantinos V. It is therefore ironic that he praises Leon V as pious at the very 
end of the narrative (502), alluding to his accession after Michael I, as Leon 


» Ilse Rochow, ‘Malalas bei Theophanes’, Klio, 65 (1983), 459-74; and Jakov Ljubarskij, ‘Con- 
cerning the Literary Technique of Theophanes the Confessor’, Byzantinoslavica, 56 (1995), 317-22. 
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would soon revive Iconoclasm and persecute Theophanes himself (making him a 
Confessor). For 809-13 the entries are slightly longer and viciously denounce the 
emperor Nikephoros I, who, however, was not a heretic. The hatred against him 
was motivated by his tax hikes. Whether Theophanes wrote these pages or his 
source (Georgios?), we have at least a contemporary view of recent events, the last 
extant example of which was Prokopioss Wars. 

The last of the world chronicles written in a monastic milieu during this period 
was by another Georgios, also known as the Monk (Monachos) or the Sinner 
(Hamartolos, a conventional appellation; Theophanes also calls himself a Sinner). 
This chronicle was written between 843 and 872 (opinions differ) and survives in 
many manuscripts. Different versions may have been produced by the author 
and certainly by copyists, and the work was later continued down to the mid- 
tenth century, though in a completely different style. Georgios covers history 
from the Creation to 842 in eight hundred pages largely by compiling other 
sources. The Euhemerized figures of myth and Near Eastern kings enter the nar- 
rative early on in the synoptic Book 1. Books 2-s retell biblical history; 6-7 cover 
the Near East from Nebuchadnezzar to the Seleucid kings; 8 from Caesar to 
Constantine’s father; and 9 the emperors from Constantine to Michael III (later 
books become progressively longer). 

Georgios was not concerned to synchronize national traditions in the early 
books and over half his chronicle is devoted to Roman history. The organization 
is curious, being a series of chronologically arranged entries on individuals, such 
as the biblical patriarchs and Roman emperors, which, without being biographi- 
cal, offer Georgios the opportunity to digress on various matters. These digres- 
sions (mostly extended quotations from the Fathers) are rarely relevant to the 
figure in whose entry they are placed. Georgios’s presentation is rambling, aptly 
called a ‘stream-of-consciousness historiography.“ Within each entry, one thing 
will lead to another, from Pharaoh to Phoenix in a few lines (16). The entry on 
Alexander digresses on the attire of Jewish priests and the Brahmans of India and 
Amazons (25-39). A digression on paganism-atheism from Athanasios and 
Theodoretos is placed randomly in the entry on Serouch, a minor Old Testament 
figure (57-92). The entry on Claudius I is really an anthology on false (Jewish and 
Greek) and true (Christian) forms of monasticism. This plan is vaguely explained 
in Georgioss preface, which rejects Hellenic subtlety—whether scholarly, stylis- 
tic, or philosophical—and promises stories that benefit the soul. However, ‘he is 
not averse to relating sexual adventures. ... He was not a historian and should not 
be read as such. His audience was in search of entertainment, and they got it in 
the form of anecdotes, miraculous phenomena, and atrocities committed by evil 
personages... . Georgios was a pious entertainer.”*! 


4 S, Efthymiades, pers. comm. 
4 Kazhdan, Byzantine Literature, ii. 43—52; cf. H.-A. Théologitis, ‘Za forza del destino: 
Lorsque l’histoire devient littérature’, in Paolo Odorico, Panagiotis A. Agapitos, and Martin 
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The writing of contemporary history intensified during the ninth century, 
only none of its products survive directly or complete. Among them were the 
sources for ninth-century history used in the tenth by Genesios, the continua- 
tors of Theophanes, and the versions of the chronicle of ‘Symeon’.” For exam- 
ple, the long rebellion against Michael II by Thomas the Slav (821-3) was 
narrated in a history, a poem by Ignatios the Deacon, and an ‘official’ account 
by Michael II sent to Louis the Pious. These can be glimpsed but not adequately 
reconstructed from the surviving (tenth-century) record.“ Two fragments of 
historical writing survive from the ninth century that were once believed to have 
come from the same source but which many now believe were separate in prov- 
enance, purpose, and style. The first, About the Emperor Nikephoros and How He 
Leaves His Bones in Bulgaria (called by scholars the Chronicle of 811) narrates 
Nikephoros ls defeat in 811. It is hostile to that emperor but treats his fallen 
soldiers hagiographically. The narrative was possibly written after 865, as it refers 
to the conversion of the Bulgarians (unless this is an interpolation). The second 
fragment, the Scriptor Incertus de Leone [Chronicle of Leon the Armenian], treats 
the reigns of Michael I and Leon V (811-20). It too focuses on relations and 
warfare with Bulgaria.“ 

Our period ends with a unique narrative of The Capture of Thessalonike (by 
the Arabs, 904) written by Ioannes Kaminiates, a cleric captured in the fall and 
taken with the other prisoners to Syria where he was eventually ransomed. His 
book (in the form of a letter and a plea) is innovative in being a detailed narra- 
tive of a recent event in the provinces by an eye-witness and also in that much of 
it is written in the first-person. It begins with a rhetorical description of 
Thessalonike and its lands (an ekphrasis); recounts the siege and sack of the city; 
and concludes with a personal account of captivity in the enemy fleet as it crossed 
the Aegean. Kaminiates knew the miracles of St Demetrios, but on this occasion 
the saint did not heed the citizen’s prayers on account of the magnitude of their 
sins (10, 22). 

There is little in the historical writing of this period to prepare us for The 
Capture of Thessalonike, with its rhetorical and novelistic features. The princi- 
ples and even axes along which historiography evolved are not well understood 
and were certainly not linear. It is unclear why Georgios Synkellos and 
Theophanes wrote what they did when they did; there was little to prepare us 


Hinterberger (eds.), L'écriture de la mémoire: La littérarité de l'historiographie (Paris, 2006), 181-219, 
at 196-219. 

® See ch. 11 by Paul Magdalino in this volume. 

4 Paul Lemerle, ‘Thomas le Slave’, Travaux et Mémoires, 1 (1965), 255-97. 

“ Paul Stephenson, ‘“About the Emperor Nikephoros and How He Leaves His Bones in 
Bulgaria”: A Context for the Controversial Chronicle of 811’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 60 (2006), 
87-109, reviews the scholarship. 

® Joseph D. C. Frendo, “The Miracles of St. Demetrius and the Capture of Thessaloniki’, 
Byzantinoslavica, 58 (1997), 205-24. 
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for them either. Moreover, their scholarship was not imitated by posterity (e.g. 
the concordances, the annalistic format). Theophanes did not lead ‘logically’ to 
Georgios Monachos who, in turn, did not ‘lead’ to Kaminiates. We must 
remember that Byzantine writers were not necessarily responding to their imme- 
diate predecessors but to the ancient tradition, which meant, to exaggerate 
slightly, that any kind of text could spring up at any moment, depending on the 
models one chose to imitate: they could be near or far. We gain a glimpse of this 
reception in the reviews that the future patriarch Photios wrote in the mid- 
ninth century of many ancient and recent historians. He judged them on stylis- 
tic and scholarly grounds and made it seem as though one could pick and choose 
among them for models (even if only partial models).# On the other hand, it # 
possible, if one takes a broad view (e.g. 800-1150), to see evolution in key liter- 
ary aspects of historiography where change was gradual and built upon succes- 
sive accomplishments.“ We are now starting to appreciate the literary aspects of 
these texts.“ If research continues, the claim that Byzantine historical writing 
maintained and even improved the standards set by antiquity will be vindicated 
on many new levels. 


TIMELINE/KEY DATES 
527 Accession of Justinian 
532 Nika Riots in Constantinople 
533-53 | Wars of Byzantine reconquest in the West (North Africa, Italy) 
541 First outbreak of the Justinianic plague 
602 Phokas topples Maurikios in a rebellion and takes the throne 


610 Herakleios topples Phokas in a rebellion and founds Herakleian dynasty 

636 Arabs defeat Byzantines at the battle at the Yarmuk, take Palestine and 
Syria 

641 Arabs capture Alexandria 

698 Final Arab capture of Carthage 

730-87 Period of Byzantine First Iconoclasm 

815-43 Period of Byzantine Second Iconoclasm 

867 Basileios I murders Michael IH and founds the Macedonian dynasty 

904 Arab raiders briefly capture Thessalonike 


46 S. Efthymiades, ®wrtiog Matpidpyns KwvotavtivoundAews: BıßMoðńkn, Sou tç ioropiaç 
(Av@o0Aoyia) (Athens, 2000). 

4 e.g. Jakov Ljubarskij, ‘Man in Byzantine Historiography from John Malalas to Michael Psellos’, 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 46 (1992), 177-86. 

4 Jakov Ljubarskij et al., “Quellenforschung and/or Literary Criticism: Narrative Structures in 
Byzantine Historical Writings’, Symbolae Osloenses, 73 (1998), 5-73. 
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